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ABSTRACT 



In spite of its obvious importance to academic success, 
vocabulary development has received little instructional attention in recent 
years. But finding ways to increase students’ vocabulary growth throughout 
the school years must become a major educational priority. The purpose of 
this booklet is to help educators and administrators make vocabulary 
development an important part of instruction. The booklet is divided into 
three parts. In the first part, the focus is on some of the obstacles that 
can make vocabulary development a difficult task. The second part provides an 
overview of the components of effective vocabulary instruction and discusses 
how these components can help students overcome the major obstacles to 
vocabulary growth. Part three describes some specific techniques that are 
especially useful in teaching word meanings as concepts, particularly in the 
content areas. As "vocabulary" is used in the booklet, the term refers to the 
reading vocabulary- -the body of words students must know if they are to read 
increasingly demanding text with fluency and comprehension. The booklet does 
not address issues of decoding and of acquiring sight words- -the focus is on 
how students acquire meanings and understandings of new words and concepts . 
(Includes 60 notes; contains 56 references.) (NKA) 
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Reading is central to learning - in school, in the workplace, and in every- 
day life. How well children learn to read sets the foundation for their future 
success. The Texas Reading Initiative began in 1996 in response to Gov- 
ernor George W. Bush’s challenge to all Texans to focus on the most basic 
of education goals - teaching all children to read. The goal the Governor 
set was clear - every child, each and every child, must learn to read. 

The Texas Education Agency, in responding to the Governor’s challenge, 
has worked on a multi-faceted effort aimed at providing information, re- 
sources, and knowledge to assist parents, educators, school board mem- 
bers, administrators, public officials, and business and community leaders 
as they seek to meet the Governor’s goal. The Initiative has built on the 
years of demonstrated leadership and commitment of the Texas State 
Board of Education in the area of reading development and reading diffi- 
culties. The Initiative has relied on the convergence of reading research 
from the past several decades that illuminates the way children learn to 
read and how to enhance the reading process. 

In 1997, the Agency first published the document, Beginning Reading 
Instruction, Components and Features of a Research-Based Reading 
Program, also known as the “red book.” This booklet described important 
aspects of effective reading instruction, as well as elements of classroom 
and campus support for effective instruction. 

Since its publication, over 200,000 copies of Beginning Reading Instruc- 
tion have been printed and distributed. It has served as the basis for pro- 
fessional development opportunities, the development of curriculum stan- 
dards and instructional materials, as well as the establishment of research- 
based reading programs in schools. The purpose of the booklet was to 
provide information that could be used to guide decisions as local school 
districts and educators worked toward Governor Bush’s stated goal, “all 
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students will read on grade level or higher by the end of the third grade and 
continue reading on or above grade level throughout their schooling.” 

After the initial distribution of Beginning Reading instruction , several 
projects were undertaken to develop companion documents to the “red 
book.” These first companion documents: Spotlight on Reading , A Compan- 
ion to Beginning Reading Instruction; Beginning Reading Instruction: Practi- 
cal Ideas for Parents', and Instruccion Para Comenzar a Leer: Ideas 
Practicas Para Padres de Familia. These documents have been published 
and distributed over the past three years. In addition to these documents, 
the Agency, in collaboration with the Texas Center for Reading and Lan- 
guage Arts, has worked on additional booklets that provide information on 
reading topics such as vocabulary development, comprehension, and 
content area reading. These documents (published in 2000) and plans for 
future topic areas comprise what is now informally known as the “red book 
series.” These booklets are meant to serve as resources to our schools and 
all stakeholders interested in meeting the Governor’s goal. 

This booklet, Promoting Vocabulary Development, would not be possible 
without the contributions of the consultants and staff of the Texas Center for 
Reading and Language Arts at the University of Texas at Austin and the 
staff of the Texas Education Agency. A special thanks goes to Dr. William 
Nagy, Professor of Education, Seattle Pacific University; Dr. Steve Stahl, 
Professor of Education, University of Georgia; Jean Osborn, Center for the 
Study of Reading, University of Illinois at Champaign-Urbana; and Fran 
Lehr. 

Jim Nelson 

Commissioner of Education 
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Why a booklet about vocabulary development? Because words are the tools we 
use to access our background knowledge, express ideas, and learn about new concepts. 
Students’ word knowledge is linked strongly to academic success . 1 Specifically, word 
knowledge is crucial to reading comprehension, and determines how well students will be 
able to comprehend the texts they read in the upper elementary grades, in middle and 
high school, and in college . 2 

Although it is true that comprehension is far more than recognizing words and 
remembering their meanings, it is also true that if a reader does not know the meanings of 
a sufficient proportion of the words in the text, comprehension is impossible. 

Poor readers often lack adequate vocabulary to get meaning from what they read. 
Consequently, reading is difficult and tedious for them, and they are unable (and often 
unwilling) to do the large amount of reading they must do if they are to encounter unknown 
words often enough to learn them. This situation contributes to what are called “Matthew 
Effects,” that is, interactions with the environment that exaggerate individual differences 
over time, with “rich get richer, poor get poorer” consequences. Good readers read more, 
become even better readers, and learn more words; poor readers read less, become 
poorer readers, and learn fewer words . 3 Indeed, the vocabulary problems of students who 
enter school with poor or limited vocabularies only worsen over time . 4 

Yet in spite of its obvious importance to academic success, vocabulary develop- 
ment has received little instructional attention in recent years. So to return to our question: 

’ Baumann, J. F., & Kameenui, E. J. (1991). Research on vocabulary instruction: Ode to Voltaire. In J. Flood, D. 

Lapp, & J. R. Squire (Eds.), Handbook of research on teaching the English language arts (pp. 604-632). New York: Macmillan. 

2 Anderson, R. C., & Freebody, P. (1981). Vocabulary knowledge. In J. T. Guthrie (Ed.), Comprehension and 
teaching: Research reviews (pp. 77-117). Newark, DE: International Reading Association.; Chall, J. S., Jacobs, V. A., & 
Baldwin, L. E. (1990). The reading crisis: Why poor children fall behind. Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press. 

3 Stahl, S. A. (1999). Vocabulary development. Cambridge, MA: Brookline Books; Stanovich, K. E. (1986). Matthew 
effects in reading: Some consequences of individual differences in the acquisition of literacy. Reading Research Quarterly, 21, 
360-407. 

4 White, T. G., Graves, M. F., & Slater W. H. (1990). Growth of reading vocabulary in diverse elementary schools: 
Decoding and word meaning. Journal of Educational Psychology, 82, 281-290. 



Why a booklet about vocabulary development? Simply because words are the very foun- 
dation of learning. Finding ways to increase students’ vocabulary growth throughout the 
school years must become a major educational priority. The purpose of this booklet is to 
help you make vocabulary development an important part of instruction. 

The booklet is divided into three parts. In the first part, we look at some of the 
obstacles that can make vocabulary development a difficult task. In the second part, we 
provide an overview of the components of effective vocabulary instruction and discuss 
how these components can help students overcome the major obstacles to vocabulary 
growth. In part three, we describe some specific techniques that are especially useful in 
teaching word meanings as concepts, particularly in the content areas. 

First, however, we need to clarify what we mean by vocabulary. There are several 
types of vocabulary . 5 For example, our listening vocabulary is made up of all the words we 
hear and understand. Our speaking vocabulary includes all the words we use in everyday 
speech. Our reading vocabulary is made up of the words in print that we recognize or can 
figure out. As we use vocabulary in this booklet, the term refers to the reading vocabulary— 
the body of words students must know if they are to read increasingly demanding text with 
fluency and comprehension. We do not address issues of decoding and of acquiring sight 
words; our focus is on how students acquire meanings — and, more importantly, under- 
standings — of new words and concepts. Those issues are, however, covered in the book- 
let, Beginning Reading Instruction: Components and Feature of a Research-Based Reading 
Program. 

Some Obstacles to Vocabulary Development 

Helping students to develop a strong reading vocabulary requires more than hav- 
ing them look up words in a dictionary. Rather, students need instruction that will help them 
acquire new word knowledge and develop strategies to enable them to increase the depth 
of that knowledge over time. To help students develop word knowledge in breadth and 

5 Irvin, J. L. (1997). Reading and the middle school student (2nd ed.). Boston: Allyn & Bacon. 
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depth, we must first recognize four fundamental obstacles, and then develop teaching 
practices to address those obstacles: 

© The size of the task. The number of words that students need to learn is exceed- 
ingly large. 

© The differences between spoken English and written, or “literate” English. The vo- 
cabulary of written English, particularly the “literate” English that students encounter 
in textbooks and other school materials, differs greatly from that of spoken, espe- 
cially conversational, English. Students— both English language learners and those 
for whom English is the first language— may have limited exposure to literate En- 
glish outside of school. 

© The limitations of sources of information about words. The sources of information 
about words that are readily available to students— dictionaries, word parts, and 
context— pose their own problems. Each can be difficult to use, uninformative, or 
even misleading. 

• The complexity of word knowledge. Knowing a word involves much more than knowing 

its dictionary definition, and simply memorizing a dictionary definition does not 
guarantee the ability to use a word in reading or writing. Adding to the complexity 
is the fact that different kinds of words place different demands on learners. 

The Size of the Task 

Although there is still debate over exactly how many and what words are essential 
for students to learn so as to become skillful readers, there is no question that skillful 
readers learn words by the thousands. There is also no doubt that without instructional 
intervention, the vocabulary gap between more and less skillful readers continues to widen 
over time. 

We know that, on average, students add 2,000-3,000 words a year to their reading 
vocabularies. 6 This means that they learn from six to eight new words each day— an enor- 



